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Foreword 



T his monograph is being issued in response to wide- 
spread concern for improving English instruction in our 
schools and colleges. It is particularly intended for the use 
of research specialists and educators in the fields of English 
and English education. 

The appropriation of limited funds in 1961 for the estab- 
lishment of Project English demonstrated Congressional 
recognition that improved teaching and learning of English 
is of nationwide importance. In order to develop guidelines 
for an effective program, a conference on N eeded Research in 
the Teaching of English was held at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in the spring of 1962. The participants in- 
cluded scholars and teachers, psychologists, administrators, 
and representatives of educational organizations concerned 
with the teaching of English at all levels of the educational 
scale. The proceedings of this conference are published 
here. They have been edited and forwarded to the Coopera- 
tive Research Branch by Erwin R. Steinberg, who was gen- 
eral chairman of the conference. 

This is one of three types of monographs in the Coopera- 
tive Research series. It is designed to assist in the develop- 
ment, stimulation, and understanding of specific educational 
research problems. A second type includes the findings of 
a final report or part of a final report of one research proj- 
ect sponsored by the Cooperative Research Program. The 
third type provides information from several final reports 
that focus on a particular problem in education. 

Ralph C. M. Flynt 
Associate Commissioner for 
Educational Research and Development 



Francis A. J. Ianni 

Director , Cooperative Research Branch 
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Part I: Introduction 



I N RECENT YEARS title Federal Government has developed sev- 
eral programs to promote and support research and curriculum 
development in the teaching of the sciences and the foreign languages. 
The most important of these have operated under the National Science 
Foundation and the National Defense Education Act. In the fall of 
1961, the advent of Project English marked the beginning of a similar 
program to improve the teaching of English. Since Project English 
is discussed in some detail in the first paper in this report, we need say 
here only that it envisaged, in the words of its coordinator, Dr. J. N. 
Hook, “supporting basic and applied research studies, research plan- 
ning and development, and a few curriculum study centers.” 

With the possibility, under the aegis of Project English, of an or- 
ganized effort to improve the teaching of English at all levels, it 
became imperative to bring together leaders in the field to develop 
guidelines for the directions the program might take. In the spring 
of 1962, therefore, a conference was planned which would bring to- 
gether scholars and teachers of the English language, writing, read- 
ing, and literature; specialists in the teaching of English; psychol- 
ogists; school administrators; and representatives of various respon- 
sible educational organizations. 

The conference was held at Carnegie Institute of Technology on 
May 5, 6, and 7, 1962 with Project English support. Its objectives 
were to— 

1. Isolate the most pressing research problems in the teaching of English 
at all levels. 

2. Assign priorities to them. 

3. Describe both applicable research procedures and necessary criteria. 

The task presented to the conferees, therefore, was to pull together 
the thinking and scattered research in the teaching of English, deter- 
mine the gaps, and point the way for further significant research. 

Fortunately, some of the necessary sifting had already been under- 
taken. A series of Basic Issues Conferences, supported by funds 
from the Ford Foundation, had been held under the sponsorship of 
four major professional organizations in English — the American 
Studies Association, the College English Association, the Modem 
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2 NEEDED RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

Language Association, and the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. These organizations distributed the report of the conferences, 
The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English, to their members in the 
fall of 1959. In 1961, the National Council of Teachers of English 
issued The National Interest and the Teaching of English , a report on 
the state of English teaching in this country. The National Council 
for Research in English and the National Council of Teachers of 
English have also issued monographs summarizing research findings 
and discussing needed research. Many who attended the conference 
on Needed Research in the Teaching of English at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, therefore, came with a good understanding of the 
needs they were to discuss. 

The program for the conference included eleven papers, two general 
sessions, and the following four concurrent discussion groups: 

1. Research in the Teaching of the Elementary School Language Arts 

2. Research in the Teaching of Secondary School English 

3. Research in the Teaching of College English 

4. “Multilevel” Research in the Teaching of English 

Each discussion group met for a total of 7 hours during the 3-day 
conference. The eleven papers presented and summaries of the discus- 
sions of the four groups are included in this report. Material from 
the discussions in the two general sessions appears in the introduction 
to the summaries and in the conclusion. 

Amid the profusion of questions raised at the conference and the 
flood of recommended research, some of the conferees, understandably, 
began to feel that nothing was known about the teaching of English, 
that, as one conferee put it, “it is all gap.” The reader of this report, 
unless forewarned, may feel the same. Actually, much is known about 
the teaching of language, literature, and composition. Teaching, as 
a profession, goes back several thousand years, and the experiences 
and, more recently, the research accumulated during that time have 
been widely published. That there are many excellent teachers of 
English at all levels is attested to by the differing preparations of 
the students who enter the colleges and graduate schools. The fact 
that some of them are clearly better prepared than others of equal 
potential indicates /both the importance and the existence of good 
teaching. What is more, discerning residents in any community are 
very much aware, of who the good teachers are. One need not be a 
research specialist to discover good teachers; one need only be a 
student. 

The many questions and recommended research projects, therefore, 
do not indicate a lack of knowledge. Sometimes they indicate a desire 
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to buttress an art with science, to analyze and define the techniques of 
the skillful English teacher and the contents and patterns of good 
English courses and curriculums. With more exact knowledge avail- 
able, colleges will be better able to prepare prospective teachers, and 
administrators and interested citizens will with more confidence be 
able to distinguish the better from the poorer programs. 

One final note should be added. Discussions at the conference were 
long, often loud, and sometimes even hot. The informal sessions 
that carried on for many hours after the close of the formal program 
the first two evenings were similarly intense. But with it all, aca- 
demician disagreed with academician and educationist with educa- 
tionist as often as academician with educationist ; administrator dis- 
agreed with administrator and teacher with teacher as often as admin- 
istrator with teacher; psychologist disagreed with psychologist and 
subject-matter specialist with subject-matter specialist as often as 
psychologist with subject-matter specialist. Communication among 
the practitioners of the -various specialties represented at the confer- 
ence was clearly not only possible but also profitable. Everyone — 
sometimes to his admitted surprise — learned from everyone else. And 
if each person left the conference less sure about some of the ideas he 
had held earlier, he also left Convinced that many of the important 
questions about what to teach in the English classroom and how 
best to teach English were answerable and that there were competent 
and committed people who were interested in pooling their skills and 
knowledge with his to obtain those answers. 

The papers given at the conference were designed to serve both as 
springboards for discussion for the four discussion groups and as 
sources of information on needed research for the conferees and for 
the readers of these proceedings. The first paper is introductory. It 
explains Project English and the function of the conference. The 
remaining ten papers divide into two groups according to their func- 
tion and the professional interests and training of their authors. 

The authors of the first five are specialists in English and English 
education. Each was asked to report on needed research in a particu- 
lar aspect of the teaching of English. The approach of the first three 
of these papers is horizontal. They deal with needed research at the 
various levels : elementary school, secondary school, and college. The 
approach of the fourth paper is vertical. It deals with matters of 
common concern at all levels and with such problems as articulation 
and longitudinal studies. 

The approach of the fifth paper, on language, is also vertical. The 
inclusion in the conference of a paper on language without parallel 
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papers on literature and composition reflects the profession’s growing 
interest in the last 10 or 12 years in structural linguistics and gener- 
ative grammar research and the implications of that research for the 
teaching of English. The new grammarians have not only supplied 
a vast new body of subject matter, but have also challenged a signifi- 
cant portion of what English teachers have done in the past. It 
seems clear that further research in language and attempts by the 
profession to assimilate it will be featured prominently in the journals 
and at meetings for many years to come. Nothing since the advent 
of the new criticism has been so influential in causing the members 
of the profession to reexamine what they have been doing. Such inno- 
vations, coming as they do about once a generation, are probably the 
best possible protection against the profession’s “heavily thickening 
to empire.” (Project English, hopefully, will serve in the same 
capacity.) 

The authors of the last five papers are psychologists or specialists in 
testing. The first two of these papers deal with methodology of re- 
search in teaching. The next two describe continuing research proj- 
ects. They serve not only as examples for the two relatively more 
theoretical papers which precede them, but also as sources of problems 
for further research. The final paper provides a glimpse into the 
future. It is a “blue sky” attempt to foretell how the computer may 
help us discover not only more about how people learn, but also, more 
about how they learn and use language. 



Part II: The Papers 



The Importance of the Conference to Project English 

J. N. Hook 

Coordinator of Project English 
U.S. Office of Education 

W HEN Sterling M. McMurrin became Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in 1961, one of his first acts was to urge Congress to 
support an attempt to improve the teaching and learning of English. 
In testimony in April, 1961, he said : 

We are convinced that more adequate instruction in the schools in reading 
and in the written and oral usage of the English language is a matter of 
utmost importance among our national needs. 

In early autumn 1961, Congress made available under Public Law 
531 a limited amount of money to begin what is designated as Project 
English. Guided by a small informal conference of professional 
leaders, representatives of the Office of Education made preliminary 
plans for supporting basic and applied research studies, research plan- 
ning and development, and a few curriculum study centers. At meet- 
ings of the National Council of Teachers of English, the Modern 
Language Association, and the College English Association in Novem- 
ber and December 1961, announcements concerning Project English 
were made, and representatives of the Office met individually with 
about two hundred persons who wanted information about the project. 

At the end of January 1962, 1 became coordinator of Project Eng- 
lish, to serve during its formative stages. It has been my responsi- 
bility to coordinate the presently authorized facets of the Project, 
and it has been my pleasure to work with numerous individuals and 
groups, both within and outside the Office, on long-range planning. 

I shall first make a few remarks about hopes and then conclude with 
some statements about present activities, of which this conference is 
one. 

There are in English four major areas of need in which the Fed- 
eral Government may legitimately and profitably complement the 
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activities of local school districts, State departments of education, 
colleges and universities, and professional organizations. I, use the 
word complement because it is neither the intent nor the desire of the 
Office of Education to direct such activities; in fact, the pertinent 
Acts introduced in the Congress contain paragraphs explicitly pro- 
hibiting the use of Federal funds for such a purpose. 

For three of the four areas there is at present no Congressional 
authorization in English, although there are programs in these three 
areas for improving the teaching of foreign languages, science, and 
mathematics. Legislation now pending would make possible an ex- 
tension of these programs from these subjects to English. 

One need is for the strengthening of presently employed teachers of 
English in the elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges. 
The major emphasis here would be upon summer institutes, year-long 
institutes, and increased numbers of extension courses or inservice 
institutes. Special scholarships or fellowships for highly qualified 
teachers would also be involved, as would special seminars for college 
teachers. Institutes are particularly useful in enhancing teachers’ 
knowledge of subject matter, as the experience of science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages has shown; since the majority of elementary 
teachers have studied little English in college and since about half of 
the secondary teachers of English do not have English majors, the 
deficiency in subject-matter preparation is acute. Institutes have the 
further advantage, however, of being capable of flexible arrange- 
ment so that whatever the most pressing needs of a given teacher are, 
those needs may often be met in large measure. 

A second area of need is in the recruitment and preparation of future 
teachers. The National Interest and the Teaching of English , pub- 
lished in 1961 by the National Council of Teachers of English, pointed 
out the growing shortage of qualified English teachers on all levels. 
Through the production of effective films and television programs 
and through such a program as that of the Visiting Scholars in mathe- 
matics, the Federal Government could aid materially in recruitment. 
Through encouragement of able liberal arts graduates to earn a mas- 
ter’s degree in the teaching of their major subject, additional recruits 
could be obtained. In teacher preparation, Federal support could 
make possible a conference or conferences for the purpose of estab- 
lishing patterns for ideal undergraduate and graduate programs, 
could stimulate various pilot programs, and could encourage the 
States to look anew at their certification requirements. 

The third area of need is in dissemination of information about the 
fine things already going on in some classrooms. In the modem mass 
media we have untapped opportunities to call to the attention of the 
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profession and the public the excellent teaching that does occur in 
hundreds of classrooms. Both inexperienced and experienced teach- 
ers can profit if we rely upon media in addition to journals and mono- 
graphs to demonstrate how successful teachers effect their successes. 

The three segments of Project English I have so far described are 
in the realm of hopes and dreams — realizable and precedented hopes 
and dreams. The fourth area, research, is already being Federally 
supported and is what this conference is about. 

Later this month the Research Advisory Committee, required by 
Congress to be composed of persons outside the Office of Education, 
will weigh the merits of some 40 research proposals in various phases 
of English — proposals that have resulted from the publicity so far 
given the project. About a dozen other studies, some of them started 
before the initiation of Project English, are already underway. Three 
curriculum study centers, each established for 4 to 5 years and cost- 
ing up to $250,000 in Federal funds in addition to local money, are 
getting started. An invitational conference in English for the cultur- 
ally disadvantaged is scheduled for later this month. Proposals for 
several other conferences have reached the Office. 

Letters of support for Project English come to the Office daily. 
State departments of education are making such comments as “the 
most refreshing news to come our way in a long time.” Well over a 
hundred chairmen of college departments of English, acting largely 
upon a letter from the Modem Language Association, have expressed 
a desire to work beside their colleagues in education on research, insti- 
tutes, or the like. Professional organizations both inside and outside 
the National Education Association have sent inquiries or offered 
suggestions. 

The conference that is now opening affords an opportunity to chan- 
nel such widespread interest in a most productive way. The work 
outlined for us during the coming 3 days will provide a basis for 
much of the research and experimentation so seriously needed in the 
teaching of English. 

Specifically, my conception of this conference in relation to the 
totality of Project English is this : in English teaching we have relied 
too long on our best guesses. Any of us can ask scores of questions, 
probably answerable by research, to which 'sufficient systematic study 
has not been directed; we have to guess at the answers. Research in 
English teaching has been, for the most part, shoestring research, 
inadequately supported financially and carried on either by inexperi- 
enced degree candidates or by teachers already heavily burdened by 
other duties. Money is needed to accomplish the necessary research; 
so are knowledge of the subject matter of English and knowledge of 
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child psychology, pedagogical principles, and techniques of experi- 
mental research. Specialists in education generally lack detailed 
knowledge of English. Specialists in English generally lack detailed 
knowledge of child psychology, and other such fields. We need the 
cooperative effort of the best minds available, regardless of labels, 
regardless of departmental boundaries, regardless of academic levels. 
It is highly significant, I believe, that in this conference we have rep- 
resentatives from elementary and secondary schools and colleges, 
departments of English and education and psychology, State depart- 
ments of education, organizations of administrators, and several quite 
different professional organizations. Whatever we can agree upon 
here will have wide implications and utility for the profession we all 
serve. More important, it can have extensive influence upon what 
will go on in classrooms 2 years, 5 years, 10 years, or 20 years in the 
future. 

We are now beginning to get money for research. We are begin- 
ning to get assurances of cooperation from people with various labels, 
in various departments, on all academic levels. To make effective 
use of that money and that cooperation, we need to develop guidelines. 
In this conference we shall try to list many of the questions pressing 
for answers. We shall try to suggest priorities and some of the work- 
able procedures. Those will supply guidelines for future work. 

From this conference I envision these results: (1) A brochure 

summarizing the findings and recommendations, to be distributed 
widely to colleges, universities, State departments of education, and 
interested individuals, in order to stimulate the undertaking of the 
most essential research; (2) several follow-up conferences to work on 
more detailed recommendations for research in, for example, the 
teaching of composition, the relation of English to other disciplines, 
or the role most appropriate for specific groups; and (3) feed-in from 
this conference to curriculum study centers, institutes, methods and 
other courses so that many inservice and preservice teachers may be- 
come more clearly aware of what we do not know as well as what we 
know. 

When Philip Coombs was with the Ford Foundation, he told a 
group of New York educators that research in education must concern 
“that which makes a difference.” Both basic and applied research 
may make a difference, and I hope that here we shall not ignore either. 
Perhaps during our deliberations we should use as a touchstone for 
each suggestion the question “Will it make a difference?” If from 
this conference enough difference-making suggestions are derived, at 
the end of the third day we can return home well content. 



Some Important Research Gaps in the Teaching of the 
Elementary^ School Language Arts 

Ruth G. Strickland 
Professor of Elementary Education 
Indiana University 

S TRONG CURRENTS of loudly voiced public opinion as well as 
evidence of the thinking psychologists, educators, and scholars 
in the field of English call attention to a number of areas of elemen- 
tary school language arts which need improving but about which we 
actually know relatively little. If we divide the language arts into 
the four major functions — listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
each presents its own. areas of reliance on an accumulation of opinion 
and tradition rather than on a foundation of reliable research. 

It is assumed, as the result of observation, that language is learned 
through listening and association ; yet these avenues are little relied on 
to improve language. A.s a child listens he acquires more than pat- 
terns of sounds which he associates with objects and actions. Listen- 
ing inv olves building and dealing with constructs and concepts. But 
what actually is the mental process of listening? All children de- 
velop it in some degree. Good listening demands sensitivity to over- 
tones and undertones as well as to the semantic possibilities of words 
and probably much else. Could we, if we understood more clearly 
what listening is, find ways of developing it in greater depth ? 

Studies of nearly 20 years ago tell us something about the extent of 
the vocabulary which can be understood and perhaps used by samples 
of children. Is there a common vocabulary of all children ? To what 
extent do cultural and environmental factors influence not only the 
acquisition of words but also the connotations attached to words and 
patterns of word grouping? What determines diversity? Does 
what children read influence their use of words, orally and in writing? 
Studies of the words children use in their reading and writing show 
a large unused vocabulary. Is there any way of tapping this reser- 
voir? Should the school do this as well as add new content to the 
reservoir? 

9 
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Children know a great deal of grammar when they come to kinder- 
garten or first grade. It is not abstract, descriptive terminology 
regarding grammar but actual knowledge of how people in their 
speech environment put words together into patterns which express 
meaning. Available research indicates very clearly that what the 
school teaches about grammar has little or no influence on either 
speech or writing. Is there something better that we might teach 
rather than hold tenaciously to what we are now teaching? Children 
are eager manipulators of language but are little concerned with the 
labels we attach to the elements they manipulate. Is there material in 
what the structural linguists have to offer which children can utilize 
to better understand how to manipulate sound to express meaning? 
Children appear deeply interested in how elements operate, what one 
can do with them, and for what ends. 

Oral language, the linguists tell us, is the language. To what extent 
is the rest of children’s learning of language skills dependent upon 
the skill with which they use oral language? When a child tells or 
dictates stories, how do these differ from those he writes? To what 
extent is his oral reading interpretation related to the maturity of his 
use of oral language ? If these are related, to what extent is the depth 
of a child’s comprehension in silent reading influenced by the quality 
of oral language he uses? Can he turn what his eyes meet on the. 
page into meaningful, intelligible language patterns? And to what 
extent is the quality of a child’s listening related to the quality of his 
oral language? 

While many critics of the teaching of reading admit that reading is 
better taught today than it was a generation ago, the need is greater 
today and the results not good enough. The question of the age at 
which children can begin to learn to read is an unanswered one. A 
few children learn to read before they come to school. How do they 
do it? Are values gained or lost by early beginners? New ap- 
proaches to reading are being suggested which need intensive re- 
search, and other possibilities can and must be devised and tested. A 
language approach to reading which moves logically from known oral 
symbols to unknown written ones is being tried experimentally. Chil- 
dren are taught to put their own sounds to symbols — a logic quite the 
reverse of the usual phonics emphasis which goes from unknown 
symbol to abstract sound and divorces both from meaning. A pho- 
nemic approach has appeared in print which follows the logic of the 
phonic approach but utilizes a different organization of sound ele- 
ments divorced from meaning. Of what value is this approach ? Can 
the proposed materials be used with groups as well as individuals ? 
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Currently, many reading experts are diametrically opposed to any 
approach to reading that minimizes meaning because of the difficulty 
of later teaching children that deciphering and pronouncing words is 
not reading. True reading cannot be divorced from content and 
thinking. Yet the materials now used for teaching the beginning 
stages of reading contain so little of content to think with that we 
may be deluding ourselves as to the value of what is done with mean- 
ing at this stage. It is conceivable that a combination of a language 
approach to reading and the proposed phonemic approach may have 
greater value than anything we have yet tried. Both approaches need 
extensive research on methods, materials, and long-range outcomes. 

Good beginnings with reading do not always result in good readers. 
A reader is a person who reads. We have for generations taught 
people how to read without doing very much to help them with what 
to read and for what purposes. Generalized reading skill is not 
enough. Children in the middle grades need to be taught how to 
adapt their skill to varying materials and purposes — how to read 
mathematical problems, scientific content, and materials in the realm 
of the social sciences as well as how to read literature and the daily 
newspaper. More research is needed on how best to develop these 
related skills. Not all of this work can be done in the elementary 
school. Evidence is needed regarding the responsibility of the sec- 
ondary school and college for deepening, expanding, and refining the 
skills germinated in the elementary school. 

We hold it to be true that the child builds himself as he builds his 
language. He builds through language his concepts of himself, of 
others, of how people behave and why, of life on the earth, and of 
man’s relationship with man. We need to know more about the inter- 
relationship of language and personality, language and ideas and 
ideals, language and action and interaction. In a world in which we 
are told that consensus must rapidly take the place of mere consent, 
we need to know much more than we now know about how mind inter- 
acts with mind through language and how understanding and em- 
pathy develop between people of all ages. We need to know more 
about the relationship of what one hears and reads to what one is and 
does. 

If literature helps a child to develop his philosophy of life — what 
literature? We have heard a great deal of late about the need for a 
background of literature in the elementary school that will enable the 
college student to recognize literary allusions in the literature he 
reads in the college English courses. In this the prime purpose for 
the teaching of literature in the elementary school ? Or should chil- 

677693 0—63 2 
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dren’s literature be taught to widen children’s horizons, deepen their 
understanding, and enable them to enter into their common human- 
ity ? If the latter goal is deemed a worthy one, then what kinds of 
literature provide the best self-building material for children at 
various ages and stages of development? 

How we provide experience with literature appears as important as 
our choices of the literature to teach. Psychologists and teachers need 
to work together to determine how attitudes toward literature are de- 
veloped, lest through lack of understanding and ineptness we turn 
children from the very literature we want them to love. We need to 
develop depth of insight into children’s reactions that will help us to 
know when to let literature speak for itself and when to analyze 
it, when to value a child’s reaction to the message above his 
understanding of form and style. 

The teaching of writing bristles with unsolved problems. Writing 
needs to be recognized as a dialect of language, one which is similar to 
but different from oral language. Teachers know that many children 
can compose and dictate a Story or report of far better quality than 
the ones they write. What are the limitations of physical capacity at 
various ages and among children at any age? What is the effect of 
early emphasis on spelling, punctuation, and handwriting on the 
quality of what is written ? Do we load too much on the shoulders of 
children when they are not yet ready to handle simultaneously ideas, 
the composing of those ideas into sentences, and all the elements of 
form necessary to good writing? Is there a relationship between the 
quality of a child’s writing and his physical limitations, his lack of 
clear understanding of content, his inability to visualize matters of 
form, and his lack of any vital interest in the process of writing? 
How can we correct any errors of grade placement and pacing to im- 
prove our teaching of writing? There are many questions to which 
psychologists, English teachers, and other researchers can provide 
answers which will help the elementary teacher. 

Underlying all of these problems of teaching is that of the education 
of the elementary teacher. How much and what should be his work 
in English during his 4 or 5 years of college? What does he need to 
know about the English language, its history, its structure, what is 
happening to the English language and what is happening as the 
result of it? What literature should he study for his own enrichment 
and as a background for his teaching of children? What does he 
need to know about the content of children’s literature and how to 
select and analyze it? How can he learn what good writing is and 
how people achieve it ? What help does he need from psychology and 
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child development in order to reach children, to motivate them, and to 
help them grow in language power? What help does he require in 
order to know how to teach reading and all the other facets of the 
language arts? 

Our need in elementary education is not for more statistical com- 
pilations to tell us how to do what we are doing. We know something 
about what children learn of what we attempt to teach them. We 
know little of what they could learn if we knew how and when to 
teach it to them. Our need is for reaching beyond what we are now 
doing, for setting up hypotheses, preparing materials and testing 
them in a variety of ways. Little of the mass of statistical research 
that has been done has influenced education. Educational philoso- 
phers, psychologists, sociologists, linguists, and teachers need to work 
together to look beyond some of our present boundaries of content and 
method. There are many gaps in our knowledge of how children 
learn their language and what they can learn to do with it. 



Some Important Research Gaps in the Teaching of 
Secondary School English 

Dwight L. Btjbton 

Professor of English Education, Florida State University 
Editor , The English Journal 

I ITTLE THAT WE DO in the English classroom at any level is 
J research-tested, probably, and although some important research 
in the teaching of English has been done, even some of that remains 
to be translated into practice. Humanists tend to rely upon intuition, 
and English teachers, as Howard Mumford Jones once pointed out, 
are somewhat hostile to research, or at least to certain connotations of 
the word. ' 

In preparing this paper, I solicited the judgments of several other 
people experienced in research in the teaching of English at the 
secondary level. A consensus seems to be that we know in general 
what the problems are, but we do not know how to attack them effec- 
tively. One of my consultants, Margaret J. Earle, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, concluded: “We lack the tools for measuring precisely the 
changes in which we are most interested.” Perhaps, then, my task in 
identifying gaps is relatively easy, though identification of problems 
is a logical starting point. 

“Sequence” and “sequential” are among the most fashionable words 
in education today. Few speakers or writers on curriculum issues and 
problems omit these words, and I shall not. A number of curriculum 
bulletins, some of them gaining wide publicity, have laid out courses 
of study. Every new textbook series presents a sequence of a sort. 
Yet the lack of a real research base for a sequential program in 
English is a primary gap. The sequence outlined in the special sup- 
plement to PMLA which contained also the report of the Basic Issues 
Conferences was entitled “An Articulated English Program: A 
Hypothesis To Test.” 1 This is accurate labeling, and all other pro- 
posed programs should be labeled similarly. Hie sequential or articu- 
lated programs proposed so far are for the most part armchair 

1 PULA, LXXIV, Number 4, Part 2, September 1050, p. 13-19. 
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accomplishments. Some of them are worthy armchair accomplish- 
ments to be sure, for the armchairs have been occupied frequently by 
people who bring wide experience and knowledge to the problem. 
Further, we would agree probably that no research sorcery ever will 
evolve a leakproof sequential program for all school systems, that some 
of the decisions will have to depend upon intuition and some upon pure 
arbitrary choice. Surely, however, a general research base for se- 
quence can be built, and the plans for Project English suggest excit- 
ingly that this may be accomplished. 

Individual research and the evaluation of various programs by the 
curriculum study centers should contribute some answers to such 
specific questions as: (1) At what levels, intellectually and chronolog- 
ically, can certain language concepts be introduced profitably? (2) 
A', what levels do stddents have capability or potential for insights 
into the nature of literature or for certain types of response to a 
literary genre? It may be true, as one of my doctoral students 
assures me, that we know more about the first question than I think 
we do. A thorough collation of studies may be in order. At any rate, 
the question can be approached in one way through analyses of the 
written and oral language of children and adolescents. One such 
study — an analysis of structures, classified according to traditional 
grammar, used by children in grades 4 to 12 — was published nearly 
30 years ago by Lou LaBrant. 2 Unfortunately few similar and 
improved studies have been made since. Further longitudinal studies 
of language development will make an important contribution in 
answering this first question. Two such studies, sponsored by the 
Office of Education, are already in progress and are well known: one 
under the direction of Professor Waller Loban at the University of 
California; the other, under the direction of Professor Ruth Strick- 
land at Indiana University. 

The question concerning a possible hierarchy of insights into lit- 
erature or responses to it poses many problems, of course. In a recent 
bulletin of the Oakland, California, Public Schools, 2 five stages in 
what is called “poetry appreciation” are identified: (1) Enjoyment 
of rhythm, melody, and story; (2) appreciation. of seeing one’s own 
experiences mirrored in poetry ; (3) projection into a world other than 
that in which one lives; (4) understanding of symbolism and hidden 
meanings; (5) sensitivity to patterns of writing and to literary style. 
Such analyses are important, but they, again, constitute hypotheses 

s Lon LaBrant, A Study of Certain Language Developmente of Children in Gradee TV to 
XII, Inclutive, Genetic Psychology Monograph* *, XIV, November 1933, p. 887-401. 

* Find Time for Poetry. First Progre** Report on the Teaching of Poetry. Supplement 

to Elementary Curriculum Guide , 11, Grade* 8 and 4, 1980. 
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to be tested; and such testing will require use of sophisticated and 
imaginative techniques. Closely related to this latter question is this 
one, important to the teaching of both composition and literature : At 
what point on the Verbal inte lligence scale must we give up hope of 
developing the concept of form? 

Turning from this hasty examination of some of the problems con- 
nected with establishing a base for sequence in secondary English, 1 
wish to identify three other major gaps. First among these is the need 
for a fuller answer to the question, “What approaches or methods in 
rhetoric are most effective in developing skill in written composition?” 
The problems here lend themselves to relatively straightforward ex- 
perimental studies, but we have had few of these, probably in part 
because of the difficulty of reliably measuring effectiveness in writing. 

Three directions for research in the relationship between rhetoric 
and composition might be profitable : 

1. What is the effect of direct teaching of elementary logic on effec* * 
tiveness in written composition ? And at what levels of intelligence is 
such teaching effective? There is, of course, a common assumption 
that logical thinking and effective written composition are related 
closely. If so, will direct teaching of logic lead to improved written 
composition ? There is again a common assumption that it will. For 
example, Professor Albert Kitzhaber points out the importance of 
logic in both of the composition courses developed by the Commis- 
sion on English of the College Entrance Examination Board. One 
unit in the first course, he says, “concludes with a study of the uses 
of logic in persuasion.” 4 And about one unit in the second course, he 
says, “Included in this unit is some consideration of the elements of 
logic as they bear on the organization of expository prose .” 0 In the 
admirable volume entitled Essay 8 on the Teaching of English f a col- 
lection of papers read at the annual conferences on English at Yale 
University, two of the four essays on the teaching of expository writ- 
ing stress the importance of elementary principles of logic. 

2. What is the contribution to growing effectiveness in writing of 
student analysis of the expository prose written by experts? The 
Commission on English again assumes a direct relationship, for Pro- 
fessor Kitzhaber reports that analysis either of short passages or com- 
plete essays is an important part of the composition courses developed 

* Albert B. Kitzhaber, “New Perspectives on Teaching Composition/' College Englieh, 
XXIII, March 1962, p. 442. 

■Ibid., p. 442. 

• Edward J. Go. Jon and Edward S. Noyes, eds. E stage on the Teaching of BngUth, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. 
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for the Commission Institutes. 7 Tentative results from a study carried 
out in a high school in Sudbury, Massachusetts, under a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, indicate that quantity of 
reading contributes more importantly to improvement of written com- 
position than amount of practice in writing, especially among able 
students." 

3. What is the relationship of phonology and oral patterns of lan- 
guage to development of skill in written composition? Why faults 
in writing are not paralleled by faults in the speech of the same student 
puzzles us. Part of the explanation is clear: various signals of stress, 
pitch, and juncture are present in the oral language constructions 
which are often not available. in writing. But there is more to it. 
How can the student be led to translate these signals clearly into this 
somewhat artificial dialect which is the written language? So far 
the linguists themselves have gone not much further than to relate 
phonology to punctuation. This general problem led the President 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, G. R. Carlsen, to 
assert recently that “it seems apparent that improvement in writing 
can be best accomplished by increased practice in the control of oral 
forms of language,” • and a number of articles have appeared under 
such titles as “The Oral Approach to Sentence Sense.” 10 Some studies 
have shown the value of oral drill and practice in usage over written, 
but the problem 6t the relationship of effective sentence construction 
to oral signals also needs study. 

Growing out of the question concerning methods or approaches in 
teaching written composition is one concerning conditions under which 
writing ability develops most effectively. Specifically, how much 
criticized practice in writing do students need at different grade levels 
and at different levels of intelligence in order to make optimum prog- 
ress in writing? I realize how loaded, in a research sense, is this 
question. Many of us have rallied to the shibboleth of the theme a 
week. Yet serious doubts on this assumption are cast by at least one 
recent study in a New England High School, a study in which the 
data are “chancy” but provocative. 11 In this study there was no dif- 
ference in growth between students who wrote for criticism once a 
week and those who wrote once every three weeks. Other studies, 

• Kltzhaber, op. cit., p. 440-444. 

* Frank Hejs, Jr., “The Thame-A-Week Assumption : A Report of an Experiment,” The 
Englith Journal , LI, May 1962, p. 320-22. 

0 O. R. Carlsen, “Teaching on the Edge of Discovery,” Educational Leaderthip t XIX, 
February 1962, p. 288. 

10 E.g., Julius S. Rosenson, “The Oral Approach to Sentence Sense,” The Englith Journal, 
XLVII, October 1958, p. 425-30. 

u Heys, op. cit., p. 320-22. 
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testing the effects of frequencies of writing, are progressing. The 
amount of practice necessary to improve written composition is of 
great importance to the high school teacher who normally teaches 
five classes of students per day. Important, too, is a related problem 
What kind of evaluation is most effective with what students? Books 
on the teaching of high school English have been most explicit on the 
best type of evaluation of student writing, but the research basis for 
these recommendations seems missing. Certain studies have dealt 
with the relative effect of praise and blame, for example, but a central 
problem remains : Given the context of high school English teaching, 
what is the system of evaluation of composition by which the teacher 
can communicate most efficiently to the students? One small-scale 
study sponsored under Project English, which I am in the throes of 
directing, is now underway to study the effects of different amounts' 
of practice, and different types of evaluation, and the interaction of 
the two, among tenth-grade students. 

Finally, a research gap in secondary English exists in an old battle 
area — the relation of direct teaching of language structure to ability 
in oral and written expression. To be sure, studies in this field have 
shown a tenuous connection between knowledge of traditional gram- 
matical terminology or ability to analyze sentences grammatically, 
through diagrams or other techniques, and ability to write clear and 
correct sentences. Numerous studies have yielded low correlations 
between scores on grammar or usage tests and ratings on themes. But 
many are not convinced that the data are all in, and the average high 
school English teacher doggedly pursues the notion that in teaching 
grammar he is contributing to the student’s ability to write and speak 
the language. The many-headed problem remains: In what ways 
and with what students does what type of analysis of English sen- 
tences affect writing or speaking? Many linguists have assured us 
that a study of the structure of English is a liberal study in itself that 
need not necessarily have anything to do with practical effects on ex- 
pression. But high school teachers and school systems have remained 
a bit uneasy with this rationale for expenditure of time in a cramped 
curriculum. Lurking behind lip service to the liberating effects of 
the study of language is the kind of assumption epitomized in this 
statement about the Portland, Oregon, course of study by the super- 
visor of English in the Portland schools : “While language study is in- 
cluded in the curriculum because it is a significant humanistic subject 
for which English teachers must accept the responsibility for instruc- 
tion, it is expected that the instruction will also have beneficial 
practical effects. Since speaking and writing will depend constantly 
upon choice, the knowledge of what the choices are and what 
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their effects might be will help students toward better linguistic 
expression.” 12 

At the last meeting of the Conference on College Composition and . 
Communication, Noam Chomsky, the leader of the generative gram- 
marians, posited the significance of aims and explicitness as the two 
general criteria for judging the effectiveness of a grammar. Tradi- 
tional grammar rates high on significance of aims and low on ex- 
plicitness, said Chomsky; but with structural linguistics, he said, it 
is the other way around— high on explicitness, low on significance 
of aims. Presumably, generative grammar rates high on both, but 
its effectiveness in leading students to generate sentences in the full 
variety of Englis h syntax remains to be tested. A few experimental 
studies, mostly short term, have compared the effects of structural 
linguistics and traditional grammar. Results are inconclusive. Ap- 
parently students like the structural approach better, probably be- 
cause it is something new about which the teacher is enthusiastic. 
No difference in effect on writing, however, has been demonstrated. 
Professor Ralph B. Long assures us, and attempts to demonstrate in 
a recent book, 13 that traditional grammar as a means to better sen- 
tence construction is not dead. Not only must we test with greater 
precision and sophistication the contribution of various grammars to 
better expression, but we must also consider the problem of what 
grammar, if any, students of lower verbal ability can learn at all. 
One study shows that students in the lower 50 percent in verbal in- 
telligence cannot learn effectively the traditional Latinate grammar. 14 

(And let us now merely nod humbly and parenthetically, with an 
eye on the clock, toward the possible connections between linguistic 
analysis and improvement of reading ability and perception of form 
in literature!) 

In this brief discussion, my sins of omission may be more egregious 
than my ring of commission. For example, I have been overzealous 
perhaps in preventing my interest in literature from influencing my 
assignment of priorities to research problems. Whatever your judg- 
ment of my sins, I think that most of us will not agree with Mortimer 
Smith’s comment on Project English in the Bulletin of the Cotmcil for 
Basic Education that we already have too much research to digest and 
that the danger of further research is that we may discover that we 
need even more of it ! I doubt that we share this fear. Instead, I 
think we are troubled by a realization of how much we now do not 
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know. But let us at the same time not dismiss what we do now know. 
Research in the teaching of English is not a new undertaking. I am 
at the moment engaged in an examination of 33 unpublished doctoral 
dissertations on the teaching of English written since 1956. Surely 
there are more. But among these 33 are the long and the short and 
the tall. Too many are rather poorly planned surveys. The experi- 
mental studies are in the minority and some of them are of too short 
a term to be taken seriously or are plagued by an imponderable 
“Hawthorne effect.” But good scholarship is represented, too* and 
we can take advantage of it as we accelerate and improve .our research 
efforts. Our major overall need is for experimental studies imagina- 
tively designed and rigorously controlled, studies in which the sensi- 
tivity and imagination of the humanist is wedded to the precision 
and insight of the psychometrician and his computer. At such a 
wedding we will sound the march to answers we so earnestly seek. 



Some Important Research Gaps in the Teaching of 

College English 

John S. Deekhoff 

Dean, Cleveland CoUege , 'Western Reserve University 

M OST PEOPLE who teach English in colleges and universities 
are oriented toward research. It is research (perhaps more 
often called ‘‘scholarship”) in English, however. Research in teach- 
ing we are likely to regard as unnecessary or fruitless or as outside 
our responsibility. 

Perhaps we define it too narrowly. We might be more sympathetic 
to it if we regarded the art of teaching as another field of scholarship. 
If we define research broadly as a deliberate, systematic attempt to 
find out what we need to know, ought to know, or desire to know, we 
will discover not only that teaching is an area of research but also that 
we have done some of it. 

We have done a good deal. A great many college and university 
English departments and a great many individual members of them 
have undertaken what we call “experiments” in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. College English , the Journal of Higher Education , the Jour- 
nal of General Education , the CEA Critic, College Composition rnd 
Communication , and other journals occasionally carry reports of these 
“experiments.” Indeed, almost the entire March issue of College 
English is devoted to problems of teaching English, and the articles 
that constitute it fit my general definition of research even though 
they do not describe “experiments.” 

When we do perform experiments, however, I wish they were bet- 
ter designed. When I was a second-year instructor in English at Ober- 
lin, my colleague Kenneth Williams and I, in our youthful naivete and 
enthusiasm, devised a before and after test of “the appreciation of 
poetry.” We made the mistake of telling the dean about it before and 
therefore had to tell him after. He included it in his annual report 
to the president. The sentence he devoted to it read, “Mr. Diekhoff 
and Mr. Williams conducted an interesting pedagogical experiment 
without results.” 
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I also wish that we were more interested in research about teaching. 
When I was at another institution, the English Department went 
through the usual debate about the efficacy of freshman composition, 
and I proposed to my colleagues that a hundred entering freshmen, 
chosen at random, be exempted from freshman English and that out- 
side examiners be retained to see whether in their senior year the 
exempted students could be distinguished from their classmates who 
had had the course. My colleagues declined the challenge. 

I proposed another experiment. In the college in which I was 
teaching, freshman composition classes were limited to 18 students 
and we tried to keep them to 16. Because of conferences and theme- 
reading, the instructor received 5 hours of teaching credit for a 3-hour 
freshman composition course. A neighboring college with compa- 
rable students limited freshman composition classes to 30 students and 
the instructor received only 3 hours of teaching credit. The depart- 
ment in the second college kept pointing to my college as a model, 
protesting that it could not itself do a good job with the workload 
involved. The administration at my college was inclined to wonder 
(not always silently) why it cost more than twice as much to teach 
fre shman English as in its sister institution. I proposed that we em- 
ploy outside examiners to see what difference thore was in the quality 
of student writing in the two colleges. Neither department would 
take the risk, and I gave up what I regarded as “research” and “ex- 
periment” in the teaching of English. I wish I could say that I began 
to think about it instead, but I’m afraid that that is only a half-truth. 

One of our troubles, I think, is that when we undertake what we. call 
research in the teaching of English, we become empirical; and we 
are not empiricists. We try to ' devise controlled scientific experi- 
ments, with interesting null hypotheses, in which we will gather data 
for elaborate statistical analyses; but we are neither scientists nor 
statisticians and are not trained in the techniques of such experi- 
ments. And we are either too smug or too ignorant to call for the 
collaboration of colleagues in education and in psychology who do 
know those techniques and the principles that underlie them. 

This is the first point I should like to make, I think. We cannot 
undertake the job alone. We need help from other experts. A year 
ago, Professor Jerome Bruner published The Process of Education 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1961) , a report on a 1959 conference on education 
in science in primary and secondary schools. In spite of being a con- 
ference report, it may well prove to be a seminal book in education. 
Most of the illustrations are drawn from science, however, and I for 
one do not have enough understanding of psychology nor imagination 
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enough to apply the principles of Professor Bruner’s book to the 
teaching of English. But if we in English will work with Professor 
Biuner and his like, between us I am sure we can initiate a revolution 
in the teaching of English comparable to that which (I hope and am 
assured) is taking place in biology, chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics. I am not sure I know how to teach English, in college or 
anywhere else. The only thing I am sure of is that there must be a 
better way. 

First we must ourselves learn some psychology — enough to be intel- 
ligent collaborators. Then we must not merely welcome but must 
invite collaboration by our colleagues in education and psychology. 
Among us, we may be able to devise a curriculum and revise our 
teaching to enable students earlier to apprehend the structure of our 
discipline or disciplines, so that they will understand better— have a 
context into which they can fit new learning, a set of principles they 
can apply to new particulars, and an understanding that lessens the 
gap between “elementary” and “advanced” knowledge which always 
plagues our teaching. Among us, working together, we may be able 
to relate our English curriculum to the typical capacities of children 
and youth of different ages and differing abilities, so that the cur- 
riculum in English will not ignore the principles of continuity and de- 
velopment that are apparently so important to progressive learning. 
The purpose of a university education, Whitehead says somewhere, 
is to shed details in favor of principles. But it cannot work unless 
the principles are understood, and Professor Bruner makes the im- 
portant point that early understanding of the structure of a disci- 
pline and of its fundamental principles is basic to continued pro- 
gressive learning and to meaningful memory of particulars. Again 
and again we must define the basic structure and the fundamental 
principles of our disciplines and determine how to communicate 
understanding of them to beginning students. 

Surely it will be reassuring to teachers of English to be told by a 
distinguished psychologist of the importance of intuitive under- 
standing and to find him in this context drawing his illustrations not 
only from science and mathematics but also from the practice of poets 
and critics. Learning from and with our psychological friends, per- 
haps teachers of English can help with the psychological research 
needed. Perhaps in our discipline, better than in others, psychologists 
can learn how intuition works and can make the application not only 
to the teaching of English but to the teaching of other subjects as 
well. 
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Finally, perhaps we can learn from and with our friends in educa- 
tion and psychology how to make some of the compromises between 
the demands of our subject and the interests and motives of our stu- 
dents— compromises that will encourage learning. 

I suggest then that among the areas of needed research in the teach- 
ing of college English are some problems in which we must collaborate 
with colleagues in psychology and education. How can we devise a 
curricul um or curriculums in English which will better communicate 
the structure and principles rather than the mere particulars of our 
discipline, which will develop and exploit readiness to learn at each 
level, which will cultivate intuitive as well as analytic understanding 
of language and literature, which will take advantage from the .begin- 
ning of the interest in reading, of the desire to read and learn, of the 
joy of reading, and which will let the joy of reading survive rigorous 
study of language and literature at the advanced levels of the college 
and university ? These are questions to which we need answers. We 
need research to answer them. 

We cannot do this alone either, nor with the collaboration of col- 
leagues in other parts of the university only. “Research” in the cur- 
riculum of the college or in teaching at the college level will be mean- 
ingless if we do not learn from and with our colleagues in elementary 
school and high school. The whole profession must be involved. That 
representatives of the whole profession are meeting here, as they have 
met in prior conferences, is a most encouraging recent sign. That we 
have broken our agenda into discussion of needed research at the sev- 
eral levels of our school system will prove unfortunate if we do not 
recognize that what we learn about teaching in elementary school and 
high school has a bearing on what we need to learn about teaching in 
college. 

I have one other point to make. I hope we will not limit our re- 
search in the teaching of college English to the techniques in which we 
ourselves are not expert. We are not experimental scientists by incli- 
nation or training. We must not ignore the fact that we have a back- 
log of professional experience in study and teaching which we can 
contemplate, about which we can speculate, upon which we should 
bring to bear what wisdom we have. I hope we will not mistrust our 
own intuitive insights into our subject and into its significance to 
others. I have mentioned the March 1962 issue of College English. It 
reports a conference of English teachers concerned with the teaching of 
English. There is a report on the teaching of literature, one on teach- 
ing about the English language, and one on the teaching of composi- 
tion. And then there is a long committee report, and a good one, on the 
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“Professional Career of the College English Teacher.” If the partici- 
pants in the several groups were preparing for something that might be 
called experiments, they had not yet performed thop experiments. 
Instead, the first three groups were drawing upon their experience as 
scholars and teachers of English to formulate programs for summer 
institutes for secondary school teachers. They did some thinking and 
some talking, they designated distinguished and able people to report 
the results of their deliberations, and they produced reports that may 
also produce results. The group describing the professional career of 
the E nglis h teacher also drew on wide and varied experience of schol- 
arship and teaching, did some thinking, and wrote a report on institu- 
tional practices. (They also used a questionnaire, but it did not inter- 
fere too much with their thinking and seems to have done no harm ! ) 

If this is not research, it is nevertheless something we should be 
doing. We should be thinking about literature, language, and writing. 
We should be thinking about teaching. We should think about Eng- 
lish and about teaching at the same time. And we ought to communi- 
cate to one another the results of our thinking. 

It need not always be in committee. G. B. Harrison’s recent book on 
The Profession of English 1 is the delightful autobiography of one of 
our very distinguished colleagues. In it, a wise, witty, crotchety pro- 
fessor of English reflects on a lifetime of teaching and scholarship and 
tells us what it is all about. We ought to read it. And the wise and 
witty among us ought to write things like it, for interested and literate 
members of the general public for our colleagues in other disciplines, 
for administrators, trustees, foundations, legislators, and other well- 
heeled and influential residents of Philistia, and for one another. If 
what we say and what we do are not the same, if our principles and 
our practices do not jibe, it is easy to know which we should change. 
We all know the story of the farmer who rejected advice from the 
expert from the Agricultural Extension Service. “Sonny,” he said, “I 
ain’t farming half as good as I know how right now.” We ain’t 
neither. 



» George B. Harrison, The ProfeaaUm of Engliah, New York: Hareourt, Brace, and 
World, 1902. 
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M ULTILEVEL RESEARCH in English I assume to be research 
which can affect any and all educational levels, from kinder- 
garten to college. In this paper research is defined broadly and some- 
what inconsistently, its dimensions ranging on the one hand from 
basic studies in the substantive content of English to applied studies in 
teaching method and program developments Three general kinds of 
research seem worth discussion : (1) Longitudinal studies of language 
development, (2) research in articulation and program development, 
and (3) research basic to all levels of instruction. 

In each category I shall discuss significant general problems and 
suggest some important possibilities. 



Longitudinal Studies of Language Development 

Despite the profession’s persistent interest in language development, 
despite continuous attempts during the past 15 years to plan curricu- 
lums from kindergarten through college,* despite the fact that both 
experience and common sense dictate th t the surest way to discover 
how language develops is to study its emergence and refinement in the 
usage of boys and girls — we have had few longitudinal studies. Dur- 
ing the 30’s Lou LaBrant’s research in writing and independent read- 



•Id preparing this paper, the author obtained advice and suggestions from tbe follow- 
ing Individual#: Harold B. AUen, Richard S. Aim, Roger Applebee, Henry Famman, Fran- 
tic E. Bowman, Alvina T. Burrows, G. Robert Carlsen, Francis Christensen, Margaret 
Early, William F. Ekstrom, John Fisher, Mary Elisabeth Fowler, Alfred George 

Henry, Robert F. Hogan, J. N. Hook, Jane Katz, Richard Lander, Helen K. Mackintosh, 
Albert H. Marckwardt, Richard Meade, Constance M. McCullough, Robert Shafer, Russell * 
G. Stauffer, David Stryker, and Priscilla Tyler. 

1 For example, the Commission on tbe English Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, appointed <n 1946, produced a volume on the total English curriculum 
In 1952, The EngUeh Language Arte, Chicago : The Council 1952. 
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